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ET us not enter into unneceſſary 
7 talls; why muſt ten pages be filled 
ien the teaſdus of my ſubmitting my 
thoughts! to the public judgment? A pre- 


\ rhe Utik ſhall be contained in a ſmall com 


Know then, courteous Reader, that the 
Author of theſe: ſheets is an Engliſhman, 


perfectly detached: from all party; he loves 
bis King much, but his country more; his 


he 


religion is that by law eſtabliſhed, yet is 
Det, B not 


Oo 
N Y 0 
1 * 
Y - 
des 


lice is not always neceſſary; in this caſe leſs. 
{6 tham ordinary, for with what could I fill 
t but an account of myſelf? and what ſatis- 
faction would that be to a ſenſible reader? 


4 


. Gs 
not ſo bigotted to it as to hate any kind of 
Difſenter merely for being ſo : he has even 
been known to -converſe, I had almoſt faid 
ccultivate, a friendſhip with a profeſſed 
Papiſt : he joins in opinion with another who 


ſays, that An boneſt Man's the nobleſt work 
c, God; he carries not his religion con- 
ſtantly in his mouth, nor is his loyalty fo 
- ſuſpicious as to need continual boaſts: as a 
friend to his country, he watches the mea- 
ſures that are taken for its ſecutity, ſome of 
which he approves of, others diſcommends, 
without regard to the perſons who were the 
authors of them; impartiality is one of his 
darling attributes; he judges not of the 
wiſdom of a' man by the event of any enter- 
prize he might have planned ; many things 
are neceſſary to enſure ſucceſs; the hand 
that executes muſt be as faithful to its duty 
as the head that forms the meaſures: to be 
taken; let the Miniſter be ever ſo able, if the 
Admiral or General he chuſes be not brave, 
generous, vigilant, and honeſt, what are 
we to expect, but that our hopes will be 
defeated ? | 


What is the opinion of the rational patt 
of the nation reſpecting this new War with 
Spain? | ; N 


The 


ONE oO 
The trade-that is carried on between Eng- 
land and Spain is of pretty near equal bene- 


fit to both nations; perhaps the ballance 
may be ſomewhat in our favour, but that is 
rather of ſervice to them, to whom bullion is 
a mere commodity.; as much an article of 
trade as woollen or linnen cloths are with us. 
This to ſome may appear ſtrange, yet- is 
ſtrictly true; for ſuppoſe any King of Spain 
ſhould take it into his head to forbid the ex- 
portation of gold from any part of his do- 
minions, and that meaſures were according- 
ly taken ſo as abſolutely to prevent its being 
exported ; the natural conſequence would be, 
that gold would in a little time become a 
mere drug there in compariſon to its preſent 
value; for the bullion from time to time im- 
potted from their ſettlements in South Ame- 
rica, is much more than ſufficient to ſupply 
a neceſſary quantity of coin for the circula- 
ton of that 677. gon If it were all to be 
coined, either the ſurplus muſt lie idle. in 
the King's treaſury, or being ſo plentiful, 
the price of commodities of all kinds would 
riſe in proportion; ſo that though the King 
of Spain might then boaſt of the quantity 
of coin that was continually circulating in 
his kingdom, yet would the intrinſic value 
of the whole be no more than it is at this 
day; beſides that, his ſubjects would thereby 
B 2 "7 25-2008 
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(4) 
be deprived of many neceſſaries and comforts 
of life, with which they are now ſupplied, 
for a ſmall proportion of that gold which 
cannot be of any uſe to them when kept at 
home, ip 


One would be tempted at firſt thought to 
imagine, that, when two nations find nearly 
an equal benefit in the trade that is carried on 
between them, means might be found to keep 
them in conſtant peace: but we muſt remem- 
ber that Kings are men, and men have pat- 
ſions; we muſt not alſo be unmindful that a 
Prince of the houſe of Bourbon, to whom 
ambition is hereditary, now wears the crown 
of Caſile. It is not every man that can bear 
the ſmiles of Fortune. Whilſt he reigned a 
petty ſovereign of. a ſmall Iſland, he carried 
himſelf ſo as not to be thought turbulent ; 
he was well reſpected in Europe, and gene- 
rally eſteemed a Prince who governed with 
proper moderation; his power and conſe- 
quence in the ſcale certainly were not great, 
yet was he happy in poſſeſſing the | good 
opinion of a great part of Europe. The 


throne of Spain became vacant, when Eng- ¶ oouſi 


land, at all times fond of generous actions, 
afforded him that ſecority in his paſſage to 


1 
* 


his capital, which his new acquired kingdoms 


and far extended power could not procure 


him. 


(5) 

him, The air of Madrid, and the adulation 
of the grandees, taught this Monarch to think 
himſelf of conſequence ; he was infor 
there were ſome matters in diſpute unſettle 
between England and Spain, ſhould not then 
the natural conſciouſneſs of the dignity of his 
ſtation have prompted him to employ his 
own Ambaſſador, a man of conſequence and 

uality, in this important affair, whereon it 
ee whether it ſhould be peace or war 
Or if this Monarch had any objection to the 
perſon who. repreſented him at this court, 
mould he not in pride and in prudence have 
ſent over ſome other perſon FAD ed with 
that particular commiſſion ? But this he did 
not. Monſieur Buſſy, a French agent, was 
the man he choſe for the purpoſe ; thereby 
lefſening his own conſequence, and inſulting 
the dignity of a Britiſh Monarch, Such a ſtep 
28 this muſt neceſſarily cauſe a jealouſy be- 
tween the two courts ; the Caſtilian Monarch, 
who might have be zun his reign by an ho- 
nourable mediation, o far forgot the Charac- 
ter, as rather to loſe himſelf in 75 opinion of 
mankind, than not ſhew his partiality | to his 
couſin 17 F rance. 


At this en a man, great in 1 

3s well as knowledge and power, had inte 

gence of the Bourbon a pc he 
ew 


(6) 
knew it was contrary to the intereſts of his I |. 
country, he did his duty in communicating 


this knowledge to his Sovereign in council; y 8 
heacted the part of an Engliſhman in giving N ha 
the advice he did, tho' it was over- ruled by in] 


fo great a majority; and he proved himſelf a 
man of ſpirit and prudence, by declining an x 
employment neceſſarily expoſed to envy, and II um. 
in the execution of which he muſt at that 
Opry be of courſe blamed for omiſſions Fen 
which in truth could not conſiſtently with 1. 
Juſtice be Jaid to his charge. That the catego- diſc, 
rical anſwer was not demanded by an Admi- N tion: 
ral Ambaſſador, at the head of a royal fleet, prud 
was not His fault; the lower tier of a firſt evi 
rate could have declared war as effectually an. 
the proceſſion of heralds from the Royal Pa- I agen 
Jace to the Royal Exchange. Ultima ratio re- Nnour 
gum is no improper motto, and the in 

ratio ſhould be its own meſſenger. When Le 
they felt themſelves wounded, they would trym 
have known they had enemies, and inſtantly good 
reflecting on their paſt conduct, could not have 
been at a loſs by what name to call them. Un · Ifſt o 
_ Happy for us, we miſſed the lucky minute ice 
time turned aſide his forelock, and the gal- 5 
leons, we in all probability had it in our po 
wer to have intercepted, thro' the dalliance 
of ſome, got ſafe. to their wiſhed-for port le O 
Then was the maſk thrown aſide; the gentYy,. H 


leſt 


(7) 
s leſt appellatives for the Britiſh nation were 
8 proud, haughty, imperious, and overbearing ; 
coup d'eclat on our part might probably 
have prevented a new war from breaking out 
in Europe. | 


an When matters were in this fituation, it was 
nd time for our Sovereign to vindicate his own 
ut ¶ honour, and that of the nation, which ought 
3 always to be cloſely connected; war was de- 
ith clared, and we are embarked in the ſea of 
20- diſcord. Feuds and quarrels with other na- 
mi- tions are certainly, if poſſible, to be avoided ; 
ect, Fpradence. will direct us to chuſe the leſſer 
acitWevil, and war ſhould never be preferred, but 
y * EI when peace can no longer be preſerved, con- 
Pa- ſiſtently with the ſafety, intereſts, and ho- 
nour of the nation, | 


Let me ſpeak the ſentiments of my coun- 
ould trymen, in wiſhing we may ſpeedily have a 
good peace; but then it muſt be made with 
prudence, caution, and foreſight. If it is to 
"Waiſt only a few years, it will be of little ſer- 
vice ; the laſt peace is a ſufficient evidence of 
this truth, without any comments. We feel 
to this day the conſequences of our folly; and 
the Americans, I mean our brethren who 
lire on that continent, have reaſon to curſe 
Se ache hour in which the peace was ſigned, with- 


out 


| 189. =: 
dut the limits of our plaittations being firſt | 1 
ſettled. We are now, I hope, a wiſer nation; 
the French are driven from Louisburg and 
Canada, and will, it is to be hoped, ſoon be tn 
made to evacuate Louiſiana, Till we are in 
poſſeſſion of this province, we have done no- 
thing; for while the French preſerve any foot - -Ge 
ing in North America, our colonies will never | £01 
be ſecure from invaſion” and depredation, 
Some -perſons, perhaps agents to France, I 
affect to treat the reduction of this colony as n 
a mattet not worth our attempting; they ſay 

it is in a weak condition, and is not capable 
of doing us the leaſt injury. But let us not 
be deceived by ſuch ſpecious pretences; it i 
much ſtronger than we imagine, and the 
French inhabitants much more numerous; 
the country is a perfect garden, the ſoil be- 
yond expreſſion fruitful, watered by many 
fine navigable rivers; the ait is ſalubrious; and 
the trade far from contemptible ; for ſuch is 
the commendable induſtry of the French, 
that, taking the benefit of the rivers, they have 
intercourſe” with nations of Indians; whoſe 
very names our coloniſts are ſtrangers to. 


| Louiſiana eomprehends a large extejit of 
country; it reaches to the back of ſeveral of 


our valuable colonies, which' are thereby ſub- 
je to inroads whenever the French find a 
proper 


g thew. Theit 
Florida i is 


If the ery of Laufens is a 
Georgia may ſoon be loſt to us, and the 
- commendable -labours of the indefatigable 
and public-ſpirited Oglethorpe be laid ſevel 
with the duft. - Should Georgia be ance 
P: their r aaron they would have a firmi 

Carolinas and Virginia would 
4 in danger, and we ſhould find it much 
more difficult to diſlodge them from thence 
than we did. roits Canada. 


1 Cape Bleed wid lat Gf taken by our 
b f allain Coloriits, and at the peace was re- 
by out long-headed politiciaris ; we 
have ſeen the error of the ſtep, and if we 
fall again into the like miftake, ſhall merit 
the contempt and laughter of all Europe. 
It is to be hoped, however, we are not 
1 20g be the 2 of our enemies, | 


A good p is who wiſhed for; See 
that Will ſecure our inde pendeney as u na- 
tion, a ——ů—ů—ů— be pro- 


tected zun a peace that ſhall be 
A C ſettled 


(40) 
ſettled with ſuch- deliberation: and caution, 
as do be likely to laſt till we can, out of the 
ſavings of the revenues and taxes, pay a part 
«of that immenſe debt with which we dre 
now oppteſſed. If we cannot obtain ſuch 2 
ce, the war had much better be continued 
or ſome time longer. God has hitherto 
fought our battles, we have had all the ſuc- 
' ceſs we could wiſh for, and our French ene- 
mies are tolerably humbled; if their ſpirits 
ate ſomewhat raiſed by the acceſſion of their 
"new" ally, it is incumbent on us not to be 
dejected. Let us place our hope in the God 
of Armies, and he will not deſert us; but 
we muſt endeavour to merit his protection, 
by being virtuous. as a people; let our hope 
be ſtill placed in him, yet let us not be 
wanting to ourſelves; a vigorous and due 
exertion of that ſaperiority which all Eu- 
rope knows we are poſſeſſed of as a naval 
power, muſt in a ſhort time humble our 
: new, but haughty enemies. Deſcents on their 
'coaſts would much more avail us than any 
. we can make on thoſe of France; we might 
not only land in Spain with much-leſs diffi- 
culty, but make our landing good, and, if it 
vere thought neceſſary, make the heart of 
their country the ſeat of the war. The 
Spaniards are not, as a nation, new ſo for- 
midable as they once were in Europe ;" the 
7251 2 | ſyſtem 


EEC: 


(nu) 
ſytom. of. paliey by which, the . AN 


governed it, and . of, | 
bad,; their internal ſtreng 1 SE 
al SO 


and only dna Wt e 

their Ki g peut ge 

Spaniards. * tural difles we 1950 wy 
manners, but more cy i y = 


fayoutite. Were we carly in the gue) 'p 


land, on any. part of their 
faxtheſt diſtant! from Frapce, th 110 * 
Id 12 — 
old game 


e log 80 wa 


Soars Aug. play the 
ſending. thither à pretender to their, crown. 


The c are ſo jealous a nation. ; ths 
they would not permit a French army to ch 
their maar to relleve them: they wou 
in the firſt place he too proud to think they 
wanted aſſiſtapce; and, in the next place, the 
French are the laſt they would wiſh to te- 
ceive it from ; for, though it may not be 
generally Known in England, there is à na- 
al antipathy between * two nations, ,.. 
The deſcent here propoſed muſt not he 
locked on a an ideal ſcheme ; experience 
Has; taught us it is "ratticable, at leaſt. rg 
fathers remember with Ar the gal 
actions of the great Ear of Ne Lara 
but it is with a mixture of ſorrow, m4 
ay recollect and 8 their aftegtive. * 


'1 — 
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SH ( 14 ) 
cher theſe emilent ſervices were afterwaigds 
hegleted, and left totally unrewarded, inſo: 
mich that the tryin who {6 well deſerved, 
and fo long enjoyed the admiretien and eſteem 
of his countrytneh,” was received with muni- 
feſt coldnefs whenever he approached the 
court. By this great and fortunate General 
are we in 1 25 in the manner we ſhould 
attack the Spaniards ; and I haye od your in 
opinion of ſome” who are hHonoured with, 
and do honout f6 the King's commifßon, al 
t6 believe that it would be no very difficult 
matter to find a man eyery way capable of 
conducting ſuch an enterpriſe, perhaps with 
ſucceſs almoſt equal to that G the noble 
Eat 1 have already mentioned. Though the 
ſucceſs were not near ſo great, it would fill 
anſwer the porpofe of greatly diſtreſſing opt 


BSESSGEgTSEST2.T418 


Spain is ah extenſive kingdom; but it is 
far from being populous, great part of the 
country is a deſert, and an incredible number 
of young men, who might be" uſeful, either 
zin cultivating or defending their country, 
ally take the yows, and ſpend their after- 
Tives in cohvents. Spain by this means is, 
as jt Fee of Religious; and its in- 


ternal ſtrength, which, as T faid before, is at 
teſt but ſmall, "decreaſes in the ſamie pro- 
W 2 
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peat ——— r It 
haps appear ſtrange to ſome of my 
— to be aſſured, that the — 4 
of-rheſs drones in Spain amounts to ſome 
hundred thouſands ; the monaſteries ſwarm 
with- them, and the whole country is ſpotted 
like a leopard's fem with monaſteries and 
corivents z in effect fo little ſubject are they 
to temporal juriſdiction, that they may be 
tertned the Pope's train bands. Tothis cauſe 
may it be aſcribed, that many of the inland 
provinces of Spain ate in a manner deſolated 
for want of cultivation ; the whole kingdom 
does not afford corn enough to ſupply the 
inhabitants with bread : if they till their 
lands, it is by halves, conſequently it muſt 
d but a ſmall encreaſe ; thoſe that live 
in the convents are ſupported by large reve+ 
nues annexed to them; very many who have 
not taken any vow are too proud to work, 
and the few who would be induſtrious are 
too much oppreſſed to earn any more than 
what will ſcantily maintain their families. 
Can then a kingdom in this fituation boaſt 
of its internal ſtrength ? Surely not. Con- 
trary to the oaſe of moſt other nations, it is 
leſs in their power to ſupport a war at home 
than in any other part of the world. This 
is owing to their poverty in men, and riches 
in treaſure. On theis frontiers, or in an ene- 
13915] | my's 


(14)' 
my's country, they can and. do conſtantly em- 
py many mercenaries ; but their jeala 
pride will not ſaffer them to do this.at 
home im any numbers. We cannot have a 
greater inſtance of their ſenſible want of men, 
than the high premiums they now offer to 
all foreign' ſeamen who will enter inta their 
pay and: ſervice; yet even. by this do- they 
| field it a great difficulty to man their incon- 
ſiderable fleet; inconſiderable, IL mean, when 
compared to that which is to u * 
mn dominion of the ſea, » 0 


We cannot * but that the 

4 generally great perſonal courage; = 
have on many occaſions giyen proofs of it, 
and it is not a very great while ſince the Spa- 
niſh infantty was eſteemed the ſteadieſt and 
beſt the world aftorded. They are not now i it i 
ſunk in reputation as to be deſpiſed as an enc- iſ 80 
my, yet have we it in our power, by taking 
proper meaſures, to manifeſt to them the ſu- 
periority we are poſſeſſed of in the conteſt that 
is now begun between the two nations, 


5 4 could perhaps tell my -reades i in what 
particular place and province the Spaniards 
might be thus internally attacked to advan- E 
tage; but that might poſſibly be a means of 
l — of it, ſhould ſuch an en- 
terpriſe 


immenſity of 'expence may pciſſibly:be urged 
as an argument againſt the undertaking ; but 
I am apt to think that a much leſs ſum than 


if) 
terpriſe ever be carried into execution; as 
doubtleſs, tho they ate generally weak, did 
they conceive in what place they were par- 
ticularly ſo, ſome kind of remedy, by way. of 
prevention, would be of courſe applied. The 


has been employed in the expedition againſt 


Martinico would procure us, if properly and 
prudently expended; a good peace with Spain, 


im a year from this time. It is rather a 
war with the court than the nation; the Spa- 
niards are in general averſe to it, conſcious of 
the comforts they enjoy by a freevintercourle 
of trade with the Britiſh dominions. 


If * bulk of the people are ſick "ry Aa war, 


it is indeed very difficult for even an bluse 


— to carry it on. 


Nothing could have tempted his late Sici- 
lian, but now Catholic Majeſty, to give occa- 
fon for a rupture between the two nations, 


but a vain imagination his Italian favourite had 
formed, that our credit was near exhauſted 


by the length and expence of our, war with 
France; yet perhaps to No Kal he may find, 


that we: have not only.funds ſufficient to. carry 
* war for a much longer time, but 2 


lic ſpirit to contribute à large ſhare of aur 
wealth to defend the-bonour and intereſts of 
our country from being injured, and by that 
means ſecure to ourſelves a laſting peace. 


Is not the hiring a large number of Ger- 
man officers, a ſign that _ genius of the 
preſent race of Spaniards is no ways turned 
| acer ? Or perhaps it may be ſuggeſted, that 
the Spaniſh Monarch is but little diſpoſed to 
put an entire confidence in the loyalty of his 
new ſubjects, therefore means that the prin- 
cipal commands in his army ſhall be truſted 
to foreigners. Let which will be the caſe, 
it urges us to a vigorous exertion of that 
power our ſuperiority. at ſea gives us over 
them: they are already in fear for Cadiz, 
and making the neceſſary proviſions: for its 
defence in caſe of an attack; but Cadiz is 
not the weakeſt part of their domigjons ; we 
may find other places for our enterpriſe, 
* where there will be a much greater probabi- 

lity of ſucceſs. OI EG boon 


; K. 11 
This is the manner in which we ought to 
make war with the Spaniards,” if we would 
"wiſh to diſtreſs them, regard being had ſtill 
to preſetve the manifeſt ſuperiority we have 
acquifed at fea ; yet let us not imagine this is 
the only way we tan with adyanta 2 
| og 


(a) 

them... To, uke the Panama from chem, is 
far from being an impratticable attempt; if 
that were in our poſſeſſion, our brethren the 
Scotch, might with ſafety plant a cplonꝝ on 
the iſthmus of I from which they were 
ſuffered to be ſo ipjuriouſly driven. 0 

there —— a ne channel of trade, 
that would be a means of employing and en- 
riching, thouſands, of our, 2 MEN, 
perhaps. come in for a ſhare of wealth 
which, alone, preſeryes Spain from being. ws 
cantecpt of all the e of Krebs ö 
15 - A.ſmall ſquadron. of flips, Was lat w war 
eat into the Squth-Scas, to cruiſe again the 
Spaniards ; the fitting out theſe. ſhips coſt the 
nation a large ſum of money, yet were they 
not. well ſupplied either with men ot ſtores. 
Great matters were expected from this expe- 
pition ; but it turned to es 2 account 


iban to ſui⸗ 
e — m 


ond, kehr 8 
the loſs of many een ee 2 

Aa capture, a w. 
ſome of undeſerving particu- 
kev yet were, fc an ition now on 
Dot, it need on! . be well fitted out and e- 
n 15. e. ws; Bren to a man 


a 
7 : 
„ © 


men, it enriched, 


(8 ) | 
of ig dict as well us pruderive, to enſure dl che 
ved. b . 


8 Teo cmition; Steumſpreon, end and 
Forefight, in a commander in chief, both by 
fea and land; yet ſomething elle is to bel of 
expected from the firſt, beſides pteſerving 11 
the King's ſhips, and the lives of che men j he 
and the laſt will not be commended, if bie his 
ſxill confiſted only in keeping the enemy at 
Pay, without either gaining or lofing any ad- 
vantage. If that were the ſyſtem by which 
all commandets ſhould ſquare their conduct, 
à war might be protracted fo as to laſt: a cen 
tury at Jeaft, if the nations engaged in it 
were not in 2 much ſhorter! time rained by 
che expehce.' A war had always beſt be 
btiſte and vigorous, dot ef ſhort continuance, 
and in every military” exploit bemething 
[ſhould ſtiſf be left to fœrtunt. Of What uſe 
elſe would be that coutage for whith''oir 
ſeamen art 10 fimed' ; they were. never 
foffered to fight but hen certamm of faceeſ, 
What heteſſity would there be for that m- 
dour fot tlie combat, el diſplays itſelf fo 
ouſly 'in's' Britiſh fleet, Wms in a 
Iine bf battle? If Cür galant ſeamen are 
at ſuch times ſangulne in their hopes of 
ſucceſs it Is not en the” umber of their 


Mips, or their — metal, they 2 
ut 


(19) | 
votund that natural courage with Which they 
find themſelves inſpired. And great pity 
it is, that the caution of any | 
ſnould check that ardour, which has acquired 
and confirmed to us the abſolute dominion 
of the fea, 

A late unfortunate commander. imagined 
he met with an unmerited fate, becauſe tho? 
his fleet exceeded that of the enemy in num- 
ber of ſhips, yet in guns and in weight of 
metal he was rather exceeded by them. On 
theſe occaſions we ſhould not make too much 
uſe of our knowledge in arithmetic. High- 
ly commendable was that anſwer of one of 
our anceftors, who, when he was aſked how 
many the enemy were in number? ſaid, There 
were of them enough to kill, enough to 
make priſoners, and enough to run away. 
There was a time when it would have been 
eſteemed a piece of madneſs to approach a 
fort with a man of war; but Blake had ſpi- 
rit enough to teach his countrymen a new 
leſſon, which his ſucceſſors have not a little 
improved, inſomuch that a man of war is 
now capable of lying within half a mile of 
a fort or leſs, and returning it at leaſt ſhot for 
ſhot. Fortuna fortes adjuvat, Fortune fa- 
vours the courageous. . 

Minorca, ſay they, is to be, or is already 
given up to the As the French _ 

- * 


(20) 
by putting it out of their power to reſtore it 
to us on a peace. This is by ſome - particu, 
lars looked upon as a ſorrowful circumſtance ; 
they foretel, with very grave faces, the ruin 
of if our trade in the Mediterranean, adding, 
that the harbour of Mahon is, paſt expreſſion, 
excellent ; that it was a ready and fafe re- 
treat for our men of war Cruiſing in .thoſe 
ſeas, and an effectual curb to the. French 
ſubjects fitting out any privateers from the 
coaſts.of Provence. But why ſhould. we be 
downcaſt at ſo inconſiderable an event? why 
will our trade up the Streights be .therefore 
ruined ? This does not appear to me to be the 
probable conſequence; better, in my humble 
opinion, give up ten Minorcas than one Ca- 
nada ; our fleets, with which we can at any 
time, with the will of God, command ſuc- 
_ ceſs, can procure ſafety to our merchants tra- 
ding to the Levant ; but of what uſe is all our 
naval power to cover the frontiers of our nu- 
merous colonies in North America, in caſe 
the French ſhould again be put in poſſeſſion 
of Canada? We have ſeverely felt the power 
they would have of moleſting us, and it is cer- 
tainly our fanlt if we again give them an op- 
portunity of doing it: on the contrary, Delen- 
da eft Carthago, Louiſiana muſt be taken 
from them, or all we have done will be to 
little purpoſe. We | - 
et 


(21) 

Let this be eſtabliſhed as a fixed and un- 
alterable truth, Whilſt the French have a foot 
of land left on the continent of North Ame- 
rica, the back-ſettlers in- our colonies will be 
continually ſubject to ſcalpings, ravages, de- 
predations, and ruin, The French have not 
only ambition, but an induſtry that amazes ; 
particulars of them are indefatigable in pro- 
moting the intereſts and honour of their mo- 
ther country. Perhaps the means they uſe are 
not always laudable; but if a deviation from 
the ſtraight line of juſtice is ever excuſable, 
it muſt be in men who are tempted by the 
notions they form of public ſpirit to err, 
reaping themſelves no manner of advantage 
from the conduct they purſue. It is this 
ſpirit in the French coloniſts that made them 
ſo powerful in Canada; it is this made us, at 
the beginning of the war, 'when our counſels 
were unproſperous, almoſt tremble for the 
fate of ſome of our colonies ;- and this it was 
that made the conquelt of a province, in itſelf 
inconſiderable, be deemed a mighty acquiſi- 
tion; and ſuch it is indeed, if we confider the 
ſecurity it does and will give to our good 
brethren the inhabitants of America. Let 
us hope, that no man will ſo far deſerve the 
curſes of poſlerity as to adviſe the reſtoring 
Canada to the French. It coſt us dear in — 

8 | oſs 


(122 
loſs we had of Wolfe ; let us — at laſt 
abe it a the pres of his blood, 1 "2200 


{ 


* ACS the dannen of Minorca; i it muſt 
be owned; that the harbour of Mahon is 


good, and a proper and convenient refort for 
the King's ſhips ſtationed to protect our trade 
in thoſe ſeas ; but will not the Iſland of Cor- 
ſica be of nearly the ſame uſe to us, and an- 
ſwer in moſt reſpects the ſame purpoſes as 
Minorca? Do we owe any tenderneſs to the 
Genoeſe, who have, during the whole war, 
ſupplied our enemies with ſhips, men, and 
military ſtores? Would it not be a piece of 
generoſity worthy the Engliſh nation, to ſuc- 
cour a diſtreſſed people, who grafp at liberty, 
and would be glad to have it confirmed to 
them by the protection of ſo powerful a 
friend? Would not the defence of the iſland 
of Corſica coſt us a mere trifle, as the inha- 
bitants having once taſted of uninterruped 
liberty, would ſtrenuouſly join tanks us in op- 
poſing any bold Invader? | 54% 


By the public accounts may: be ſeen what 
an immenſe ſum of money it annually coſt 
the nation to ſupport Minorca, The keeping 
up ſeveral regiments, particularly for its de- 
fence, was the leaſt part of it; even the arti- 
ele of — was not a trifle; = 
al 
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all this; becauſe there was very little depen- 
dance to be placed on the fdemy of the in- 
habitants. Is not then the Wland of Corſica 

much more proper for a place of ms in that 
is — ofthe wee Wag MEN? 5 
G | » atv: 
de It colts us a deal to ſupport a 'garri- 
or- bn 88 that is à gps ag im- 
in- portant ; it fecures a paſs of great conſe- 
as quence, no leſs than that to the Mediterra- 
the nean, and all parts of the Levant, Wete it 
ar, not for this fortreſs; either our trade to thoſe 
nd parts would bf «ogy or we muſt cofl- 
of ffantly keep ſtout fhips crui Tha 
math of the Streights, which coul 
ty, a very agrecable/ſtation, as they would bee 
to ſtitute of a convenient harbour to retire to in 
cafes-of and perhaps even the Cor- 
fairy of 8 primes tmaginath 
they migke inſult us, in the Tame Marftfrer 
they* at preſerit” Los moſt of thie * Lana 
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hat to ay, We are on the eve bf loſin Gibtalt 
oft for chat the Spattiards are'marchi « oe 
ng If ful'body of chem to beſiege it by lia, 

je- the combined fleets'of France and Spain ps 
ti. in che interim to block it up by ea. I will 
nd I not deny but that che Spaniards have it at 
9 | moſt 


moſt times in their power to inveſt/it by 


appropriated for its ſupport, are 


(24) 


land, and that the combined fleet may block 
it up by ſea: But is our garriſon therefore 


| 3 to take a panic, and ſurrender at 


diſcretion ? Are we to ſuppoſe that the per- 
ſons entruſted to lay out the public money 
are ſuch traitors 


as to have been deficient in their care of ro- 


pairing the fortifications, &c ? It is true, ſome 


complaints were made by a late unfortunate 


tainly all matters then complained, of have 


admiral ſent to the relief of Mahon; but ces- 
_ ſet right, and not neglected, merely bo- 


cauſe be faid, that an inſpection was neceflary, 
and that his fleet was but badly CARING 
; dated when it put in there, on its voyage. 


10 


We call eee and all Europe ack now- 
ap us to be, ſovereigns of the ſea; what 
"then ſhould we have to fear from any nam 


armament it is in the power of the French 
and Spaniards to make ? Should their com- 


bined fleet block up Gibraltar for a time, it 


would indeed be unfortunate, if we could not 
diſpute with them. their ſtation, and throw 
into the place what ſuccours, we pleaſed 


pleaſed, of 


— 


men, ammunition and proviſion. The 
in general knows the place to he. . 


d well-fortified ; it is therefore moſt pro- 
fable, that the beſiegers would be tired of 


eir 


187944 
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« 450 
their attempt long befbre they eould have 
any of: ſucoveding in it +, this muſt 
of courle bo the caſo, utleſs-chere were treu- 
ſog,-cowardice, or 1 ce, ether in the fea 
or land commanders, It is with pleaſure 1 
u that ſuch Has been the late behaviour of 
our officers in both elements, that we- have 
no reaſon to ſuſpect them on any future im- 
portant occaſion in which their- coutitry m 
demand their fairhifub ſervices; If our mill 
tary" attempts in general ſucceed not, it is 
more owing to the miſapplicstion of the 
ne. 18 
Aol, O 
Great complaten hive been made of che 
ſcaromy of men to recruit our land- forces; 
the-officers on that ſer vioe give feven and 
eight \guineas, ſometimes more, for a man. 
Bev is not this a want created by our own 
folly?" Both the Spaniards and French 
have feveral''Scorch and Iriſh regiments, 
which are generally eſteemed at leaſt as good 
6s" ay in their ſervice. Theſe r nts. 
afe, as opportunities offer, recruited from 
among the Roman Catholics of his Majeſty's 
— — * and the 2 are conſtantly 
eh or Iriſh; rghfh engagin 
In we ſervice. ' Would it not then — 
aHempting to ſupply the want we are in of 
„ and 4 diftrſs ou enemies ? This might 
E eaſily 


| of nothing but Papiſts; every 


(626) 
eaſily be done, by raiſing eight or ten thou- 
ſand men, and forming them into regiments, 
which ſhould conſiſt, both officers and men, 
particular 
ſhould take all the neceſſary oaths, but that 
of W which ſhould be diſpenſed 
with. F ee 


Many will, doubtleſs, exclaim at this 
deer as ſavouring of Jacobitiſm, and ap- 
prehend that ſuch a body of men, acting in 
concert, might effect a revolution in favour 
of the Pretender: but ſuch timorous wretches 
ſhould be laughed at with contempt for their 
ignorance; we are not now, thank God, in 
fear of any thing the Pretender or his few 
adherents can do. Jacobitiſm is in a man- 
ner extirpated from the three kingdoms, 
and a Papiſt and a Jacobite are far from 
being ſynonymous terms. A Papiſt may be 
loyal as well as honeſt, and moſt of them 
have at this day ſenſe enough to diſtinguiſh, 
that they cannot be happier than they are 
under the preſent government, as they are 
ſecure in their property, and free from per- 
ſecution. His late Majeſty, in the years 45 
and 46, acknowledged he owed much to 
the loyalty of many of that perſuaſion, ſome 
of whom in that time of confuſion, did him 


and the nation important ſervices. N fl 
| The 
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The advantages aceruing to officers on 
our eſtabliſhment are much greater than 
what are met with in France. I have con- 
verſed with many gentlemen who have ſerved 
in the Scotch and Iriſh regiments in France 
and Spain, who almoſt to a man aſſured me, 

at nothing would be a greater comfort and 
tisfaction to them, than to have a door 
opened for them to engage in the Britiſh 
army, without being obliged to take the oath 
of ſupretnacy, which was againſt their con- 
ſcience. © As to the oaths of allegiance, they 


had no objection to them, confeſſing theſe. 


kingdoms could not be happier than under 
the preſent adminiſtration. This they aſſured 
me was the opinion of moſt of their com- 
fades. They are in general good officers, and 
men of ſtrict honour; and I dare venture to 
affirm, that all of them that engage in our 
ſervice would behave with ſpirit, reſolution, 
and fidelity. The cauſe in which their fathers 
engaged is grown deſperate ; they have ſenſe 
enough to know it, and would be glad of 
an opportunity of avoiding the many lights 
they from time to time receive from the 
court of France: beſides, let what will be 
ſaid, every man muſt have a natural partiality 
for the country that gave him birth. 
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(28 ) 
Were the W I have been mention: 
ng permitted to be raiſed, the neceſſary num. 

r of mei might be procured wit 

— and officers properly qualified would not 
long be wanting. Our Miniſtry are not — 
loſs to know in what manner ſafely to employ 
them, as they would not with to ſhun dan- 
ger; but rather graſp at all opportunities of 


convincing their Tee they wee wr. 
thy to be truſted. Ya ERS 


Much 1 has henn raiſed about che 
importance of Guadaloup; arguments with · 
out number have been uſed to prove its uti. 

lity, and how neceſſary and proper it would 
be to keep it in our poſſeſſion on a PEACE ; 
whilſt others, on the contrary, argue that it 
would be of no manner of 5 and therefore 

proper to reſtore i it to France. 


If the poſſeſſion 2 8 on ſe⸗ 
cure to us the whole ſugar-trade, I would 
by all means adviſe the keeping it but as 
x caſe ſtands, it would in truth be of little 
ſervice to us. We do not find that the price 
of ſugar is at all leſſened by what is imported 
from thence a few powerful and rich plan- 
ters and factors can, at any time, taiſe it or 
fall it as they pleaſe : they govern the markets, 


 W * care not to ſupply them with more 


than 
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than will ſell at their on price... As ſugar is, 
ſince the introduction of tea, become as it 
were one of the neceſſaries of life, the con · 


ſumers muſt be ſupplied; and, if they can- 


not have it at a reaſonable rate, they muſt be 
content to give more than it is worth. It is 
far fear the markets. ſhould be overſtocked, 
that much fine land in the iſland of Jamaica 
is left entitely uncultivated; if all the land 
fit to bear canes was planted, the produce in 
ſugar would be three times as great as it is, 
and the country ten times more healthy; for 
it i8 a thing obſervable in thoſe. hotter clis 
mates, that the leſs woody, and the more 
ure and improved the iſlands are, the 
ſubject are they to diſeaſes, and the ordi- 
nary mortality. 


It may poſſibly be objected, that if Jamai- 
ca were improved in the manner here propo · 
ſed, and actually did produce treble what it 
now does, yet ſuch increaſe would be uſcleſs, 
as the markets would be overſtocked, we he- 
ing already ſupplied with as much as is neceſ- 
ſary. But this I deny ; for the increaſe of the 
produce would leſſen the price, which would 
of courſe increaſe the conſumption of the 
commodity ; and if it ſhould prove after all, 
that, the growth of canes was greater than 


we could diſpenſe with in ſugar, all that was 


to 
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. Ee 
to ſpare, after plentifully ſupplying the mar- 
kets, might be converted into good and whole- 
ſome rum, which would be a ſaving to the 
nation of a very large annual ſum now ſent 
to France for brandy. | 


Notwithſtanding I have afferted that the 
growth of ſugar-canes ſhould be increaſed, yet 
it is no argument for our keeping Guada- 
loup: the French ſet a high value on that 
Iſland, and the Neutral iſlands are full as pro- 
per for our people to cultivate, plant, and im- 
prove; and they would not be backward in 
doing it, were proper encouragement given 
them by the public for that purpoſe. 


It may by ſome be urged, that we ought to 
keep Guadaloup, if it were only becauſe it 
is of ſuch value to the French ; but that: is 
arguing from falſe principles. Such objec- 
tors muſt certainly be ignorant why the 
French value it, they think perchance it is 
becauſe they can grow no canes at all if they 
are deprived of it. But this can never be the 
caſe, as whoever knows any thing. of the 
Weſt Indies can inform theſe over-wiſe Gen- 
tlemen, that the French need not be at a loſs 
where to fix their ſettlers, as there are many 
places, yet unclaimed and uncultivated, very 


proper for the purpoſe of raiſing canes z _ 
| " "M00 
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the value they ſet on the iſland in queſtion; 
proceeds from. their ſubjects having formed a 


regular ſettlement there, and being already 
furniſhed with the — — 


grinding the canes, and boiling and making 


the ſugars. © Conſcious, therefore, that the 
ceſſion of it to us would be a-great loſs tothe 
inhabitants, they would on that account wiſh 
to avoid it: but ſhould we inſiſt on too; much 
in exchange for it, and by that means not 
reſtore it, we ſhould ſoon ſee another French 
ſugar- colony riſe, as it were, out of the ſea, 
and be ſpeedily -as: flouriſhing. as that was 
when we took it; for the French nation, to 
do them juſtice, are poſſeſſed of a very com- 
mendable induſtry, a crime our planters in 
that part of the world cannot in general be 


charged with. | 1 't a8 


Me have been promiſcuauſly informed of 
aivery large naval armament, coaſiſting of at 
leaſt forty ſail of Spaniſh, men of war, now 
lying at the Havannah : theſe, it is ſuggeſted, 
are deſtined. for the conqueſt of Jamaica; 
but does not this ſtory at firſt ſight plainly 
appear to be a fiction, calculated to ſerve a 
purpoſe? The price of ſugar is lately riſen, 
the purpoſe is thereby ſerved, and the au- 
thentic intelligence will of coutſe ſoon be for- 
got. But were not they in a manner infa- 
NN tuated, 


trated, who could give credit to 4 piece 
of news ſo replete with improbabilities ? 
In the firſt place, it is very much to be 
doubted, whether the Spaniards have at this 
time forty men of war compleatly fitted out 
and ready for failing ; and if they have, it it 
very improbable that all, or even a fourih 
part of them, ſhould be in America. If they 
are any where to be met with, it is certainly 
in the Spaniſh ports in Europe. But even ſup- 
poſe they had a ſtrong fleet. at the Havannah, 
and well equipped, is this a proper time ſot 
them to meditate an attack on Jamaica; 
when we have ſo ſuperior a fleet in the Weit 
Indies? Jamaica would not perbaps prove 
ſo eaſy a conqueſt as ſome of my countrymen 
are fond of reporting: it might laſt war have 
been attacked with a much greater a 
lity of ſucceſs; but it is not now ſo defenceleſs, 
owing to the attention, care, oecononvy and 
ſuperior {kl of a late governor of the- if}and 9 
yet was this man treated with as much if. 
reſpect, as if he had not put them in # con. 
dition to 1 — in caſe of an at- 
tack ; ſuch is the happy ſpirit of liberty con- 
ſpieuous in the — of Great Britain /- 
a hon pb ert 10 it ad T's i lodging 
I muſt once more reſume the ſubject af the 
cauſes that preceded the rumure between 
Great Britain» and Spain. It muſt WW 
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el. 7 t. The bas zniſh court bis been otorts 
oully Partial to de French nation during the 


. war. One inſtance, among many, was 


their behaviour in the affair of the French 


Eaſt Indiaman, taken by the Antigallican 


privateer ; perhaps it had. 5 better for the 


nation, if out court had behaved with more 


ſpirit on the occaſion ; but that is paſt recall. 
It. Was certainly without precedent, that, at 


ſuch a juncture, an agent from France ſhould 


be Fhaſen as the channel through which to 


nv &y Spaniſh grievances. His Catholic 
. miniſtry well knew our court 
be umbrage at it ; a pretext had been 


long,. though the art ſought to break with 


us; and as to the articles with which Monſ. 
Buffy was charged on the behalf of Spain, 
they were e 11 on the occa- 


1 0 n 0 
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They aged of three bent demands,” 


_ Firſt, That we ſhould. reſtore all pries 
taken under n * during the 27 


feng. war, 


Secondly, That 1. Besant and Gier 


coans ſhould Newt liberty to fiſh for cod on 


the banks of * 


And, 


(34) 
And, thirdly, That all our 'og» wood cut- 


ters ſhould immediately quit their preſent 


| ſettlements. | | 


Though the Spaniards themſelves well 
know-the unreaſonableneſs of theſe demands, 
it will not be amiſs to ſay a few words rela- 
tive to them, ok i (4 e 


With reſpect to the firſt article, I believe 
I may venture to affirm, that there have been 
no illegal captures made on the Spaniſh ſub- 
jects; if any of their ſhips have been ſent 
into our ports by our cruiſers, and the cargoes 
condemned, it has always been ſatisfactorily 
proved they were the actual property of the 
gk King's ſubjects. We might as well not 
declare war, if we ſuffered the eneiny's trade 
to be carried on in any neutral bottoms what- 
ever; but the grand objection to be made to 
this demand is, that if any of the prizes 
above-mentioned were in truth illegal, it was 
always in their power to prove it in the courts 
appointed by the legiſlature to try proteſſes of 
that kind; and if they thought any injuftice 
was done them, there was ſtill a liberty to 
appeal : by this means, if they could make it 
appear, that the cargo was not counterband, 
they were ſure of having it reſtored with 
coſts. This was the natural courſe of * 
i ut 


* 


1 - 
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but this was not the manner they choſe to 
proceced, thinking, perhaps, to gain that at a 
critical juncture by clamour, which a regular 
enquiry would by no means give them. 


Their ſecond demand, of liberty to fiſh for 
bacalao or cod on the banks of Newfound- 
land, is ſtill more unreaſonable. They ſay they 
have always claimed that right; but are they 


on that account ever to have it granted to 


them ? They might as well demand liberty to 
buy wool in the fleece, that they might ma- 
nufacture all their own cloths. The fiſheries 
on the banks of Newfoundland ought cer- 
tainly to be appropriated to our ſole uſe ; the 
iſland was firſt diſcovered at our expence, and 
we have ever fince been in poſſeſſion of it. 
Salted cod are become, as it were, one of our 
ſtaple commodities ; we ſupply many parts of 
Europe with it, and Spain in particular takes 
a great many quintals annually off our hands, 
beſides what is uſed in our home conſump- 


tion, The Newfoundland fiſhery is likewife 


on all hands acknowledged to be a great nur- 
ſery for thouſands of excellent, able, and 
hardy ſeamen; ſhould we then be little leſs 
than madmen to extend to other nations a 
trade that is of ſo much real importance to 


the well-being of our navy, and the mercan- - 
tile intereſt of the kingdom? Certainly - we 


F 2 ſhould; 


096: 
Gould; and perhaps, were ue u ce as 
ve ougght to be, neither a Nutch nor a French 


ſhip would ever ar to pee 
thoſe c. lt | inns 


The Spaniards mil not on any account 
permit his Majeſty's ſubjects to trade with 
their ſettlements in South America; why 
then ſhould they be ſuffered to incroach on 
what may be very properly called the Britiſh 


gold mines? I hope, and I ſpeak the ſenti- 


ments of every friend to his ho Meg the 
Spaniards * Never be 8 to ee 
| 065 eee Pr 


The third article; = Si 8 ep 
ed Mon. Buſſy to demand, was, that the ſet- 
tlers in the bays.of Honduras and Campeachy, 
and on the Rio Pinto, ſhould, immediately 
guit their habitations, and deſiſt from cutting 
any more logwood there, or in any part of 
the.Spaniſh 1 179 RY oy or this 
coun, the King omiſed 

land 7 5 . a ae 
| NY and afterwards took great. 
that his Britannic Majeſty ſhould. i een 5 


know in what manner the Englith Engl tees | 
ecurity 


were to be ſupplied with it, and what: 
he was to expect that t ſock e W not 
be wanting. 5 als 0 fleet 1 

| t 
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It would be giving up @ great deal to ro- 
b | linquith our ſettlements hols coaſts cm gap 
þ || accountz what, fight. che Spaniards have 1 
. | demandit, is natigatily ac for, It is 


yery certain thę Engliſh, are the only nation 
thas ever were ſettled in that particular part of 
the continent of Ametica; the Spaniards. can- 
not poſſibly have any claim, unleſs, from having 
feſt diſcovered one part of South: America, 
they lay an undiſtinguiſhed claim to the whole, 
and comprehend. what places they pleaſe with» 
in that general name: had not the fubjets of 
England ſettled. themſelves in the bays. of 
Campeachy and Honduras, they would in all 
probability have been uninhabited to this 
time, ſo. little did the Spaniards: know of the 
coaſt, on of the nature and value of its natu- 
ral, produce. Let us not therefore give tze | 
power of ſupplying ourſelves: with this uſeful lj 
cammodity. out of our own. hands,; why muſt Vi 
we depend on the honour of any monazch | L 
1H 


whatever for the enjoyment of that benefit of 

which we can at all times command the poſ= gil 
ſeſſion? It is ta be hoped, whenever a peace wn 
is concluded with. Spain, that the right of the | 

Britiſh; nation to thaſe. ſettlements, may. bg a 
knowledged. in ſo full a form, that / no diſpute | 
may hereafter ariſe, relative to the tile a2 
aſſert we have ta a quiet enjogment of - 


| 
i 
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We will now take a ſtep, and ſee what 
is doing in the northern parts of Europe. 
It is but lately that Ruſſia and Sweden were 
declared enemies of Pruſſia; the former a 
powerful empire, and able to find employ- 
ment for the greateſt ' part of the Pruſſian 
forces. As to Sweden, it does not bear the 
reputation it did ander Charles the Twelfth; 
their military character is quite loſt; ſo fur 
from being formidable, they are a divided 

ple, and the contempt even of their ene- 
mies. They have made a pay figure in 

the preſent war, and were the laſt people 
his Pruſſian Majeſty ever thought of pro. 
viding himſelf againſt, It was a faction 
drove them into the war, the King and the 
people are entirely averſe to it; and as the 
faction that prevailed at the declaration is 
now leſs powerful, the nation will of courſe 
be wiſe enough to get the beſt peace they 
Can. | l ; ; 


The empire of Ruſſia is the moſt riſing 
power in Europe; how great muſt their con- 
ſequence in the ſcale appear, if we compare 
them to what they were fixty and ſeventy 
years ago? We now ſee them internally 
powerful, their troops are numerous, good, 
and well-diſciplined ; their navy reſpectable; 
their trade advances every day, owing to the 

| 1 | great 
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great encouragement it meets with ; the man- 


ners of the people are more poliſhed, and - 


their ſentiments, without compariſon, more 
bee than they were at the beginning of 

ſent century; in fact, they ate in 
ry Preſpe quite a” | mg rs an. * 53%, 


Alansder con aered many rode; un- 
liſhed, or effeminate nations; and was 
therefore called the Great. Julius Cefat 
enſlaved his country, and was ſaluted Im- 
3 Auguſtus, to confirm himſelf in 
e's — by proſcription, cut off the 

flower of the Roman nobility or theſe 


were great men among the anc And 


wat can we ſay of the modern 2 Charles 


the Twelfth of Sweden, but that he was a 


mere Almanzor, more fool-hardy than truly 
brave; more-ſucceſsful than politic; an ene- 
my to'the true intereſt of his country z cruel 
by nature; a ſlave to his ns; obſtinate 
in his purſuits, and romantically ſond of 


blobdſhed and ſlaughter: in fine, he was 
the moſt troubleſome of neighbours; and 
it was the qualities I have deſcribed, that 


cauſed his long impriſonment at Bender, and 
in the end his own deſtruction, and almoſt 


that of his country, which he left ſurround» 


ed with enemies, and to the laſt degree im- 
ay z infomuch that it has been ever 
| ſince 


— — —ß— 
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20 Pra 
Lad t us now torn our eyes on Peter th ik 
Great, the never-to-he-forgotten father of 
the Ruſſian people. Had 1 lived in - 
firſt ages of the world, the gratitude of his 
ſubjects had certainly ranked him with the 
Gods. How {cldor do we find the cha- 
racter of a great warrior joined to that of an 
excellent lawgiver ? Where is now in 
rope a Sovereign, who would himſelf, as w 
by example as precept, take the troakla, of 
jnftruGiog his people? A ſet of men not 
docile — willing to learn, but obſtinately 
ſet againſt innovations, and ſuperſtitiouſſy 
attached to their old, though ridicuJous, 
cuſtoms. This did Peter attempt; this did 
God permit him to live to ſee-accompliſhed, 
He taught thoſe the uſe of navigation who 
knew not what a ſhip was, by which means 
he ſoon law himſelf maſter of a fleet. of 
 Niout ſhips. | His army, which was raw and 
5 vodifciplined, and that by choice and cuſtom, 
be new-modelled, theteby making ! himſelf 
formidable as à Soveteign., In a military 
capacity and gedius few excelled him; in a 
eivil, none. He ſeems. indeed... altoggther 
ſuperior to almoſt all the great men of ancient 


| * modern hiſtory ; but i * is with 8 
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t a. that our own nation has afforded 4 
man, from, whoſe madel Peter might have 
formed himſelf, and have been juſt what he 
was; ſo great was the ſimularity of -uheir 
characters. The Hero I mean, is Alfred 
the Great: let my readers ſearch into the 


ſmell remains we have of his hiſtory, and 
my aſſertion will be found to have very Fa. 


neben 1 
The Ruſhans are now. a fartyidable as 


tan: and have rhaps. in the courſe of this 
war done Pruſſia more real injury than har 


inveterate enemy the Empreſs Queen. The 
death of the Czarina has given a great turn 
to the affairs of Germany; but my country- 

men are always apt to be too ſanguine in 
their hopes, as well as ſometimes too prompt 


in their fears. No ſooner did the news come 


of the preſent Emperor's acceſſion to the 
throne of his anceſtors, but our coffee · houſe 
politicians not only reſfored peace between 
the courts of Ruſſia and Pruflia, but gave us 
the agreeable account that the Ruſſian army 
was to join the Pruflians, and drive the Em- 
preſs Queen from her capital of Vienna, 
An order that hoſtilities againſt the Pruſſianis 


ſhould ceaſe, and that part of the army ſnould 


forthwith - march back to Peterſburg, con- 


firmed our gentlemer in their opinion. But 
G 


7 Why 


. 
hy muſt we dive ſo deeply into the ſecrets 
of Princes, and with ſo little foundation? 
| Cannot many reaſons be aſſigned for the 
Erfperor of Ruſſia's conduct, without driving 
 hith inſtantly to declare war againſt his pre- 
deceſſor's ally? May we not naturally ſup- 
poſe, as many of his opinions were pre- 
viouſly known, that he apprehended ſome 
attempts againſt his crown by the adherents 
of the late Empreſs Anne, and the French 
party at Peterſburg ? Was it not therefore 
prom in him to treat with Pruſſia, that 
e might withdraw ſome of his beſt regi- 
ments, to ſecure his ſeat in the throne ? Let 
us look at matters in this light, and all his 


conduct appears uniform and conſiſtent. If 


he makes a reaſonable peace with the King 
of Pruſſia, it is as much as we can deſire or 
hope for, and will, it is preſumed, be of 
great effect towards bringing about a general 


pacification ; for the Empreſs will not chuſe 


to carry on the contention with the King of 
Pruſſia, when he has his hands at full liber- 
ty, and can turn all his forces againſt her. 
He may perhaps be permitted ſtill to keep 
his darling Sileſia, and both parties contented- 
ly ſet down with the expences and loſſes of 
the war. If this ſhould be the caſe, the 
French have no longer buſineſs in'the empire, 
and we might withdraw all our forces from 

Germany, 


4 
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Germany, and either employ them to much 
greater advantage againſt oùr enemies, or, 


what would be more for the intereſt of Eng- 
land, diſband them, and thereby anch 
ſave ſome millions to the nation. 


Denmark is arming ; t are the doub's 
reſpecting the occaſion of it: ſome think to 
diſpute with Ruſſia the duchy of Holſtein; 
but it is, with more probability, only to ſe - 
cure his own dominions from attack, which 
they might otherwiſe | be ſubject to in the 
confuſion that now reigns in Europe, by the 
war's being become almoſt general, Den- 
mark has troubleſome and reſtleſs neighbours, 
and ought therefore always to be in ſome 
fort provided againſt any ſudden occaſion. 


How unhappy i is the - preſent condition of 
Poland, owing to the internal diviſions that 
reign there? She is ſubject to the inſults 
of every proud invader. Large bodies move 
ſlowly ; the kingdom might be half over-run 
and impoveriſhed before the diet could aſ- 
ſemble to provide for its defence. They guard 
ſo much againſt the incroachments of the 
royal prerogative, that they leave many doors 
open for the incurſions of their enemies: the 
Crown-General is ſcarcely leſs than a ſove- 
reign, and the power of the nobility ſo. great, 

G 2 a 
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| 4 the crown of Poland is little more to be 
conſidered than a fegther in the Monarch scp. 
The Ruſſians have lately made as free with 


the Poliſh dominions as — could have dons 
with their own, by marching through them 


with their, troops, and forming magazines 


where- ever they pleaſed. Thus is a king- 
dom, able to Ale and maintain at leaſt 
200,000 men, ſubje& to contiaual inſults, 
and all owing to a defect in the conſtitution 
of the government. They call themſelves 
a free people; yet none enjoy freedom but 
the nobleſſe, who are little leſs-than ſovereign 

tinces on their own eſtates, the peaſants of 
Poland being the moſt abje& ſlaves in Eu- 
rope. Nothing perhaps will bring them to 
their former conſequence, but 2 war with 


the Turks; which, if it ſhould happen, would 


rouſe them from their lethargy, reſtore to 
them the knowledge of their internal ſtrength, 
and probably convince them how inconſiſtent 
it is with their intereſt or ſafety; ſo ads to 
: en the rem of their Kings. 


God ſend we may ſoon ſee a conclaibivee 
this long, expenſive, and troubleſome: war. 
One would - almoſt imagine the different 
powers of Europe had made an agreement 
among themſelves, not to permit the world 
e enjoy for ſeven years ſucceſively peace and 
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dee; If, aktev a tedious! war, there bs a 


treaty, the matters in diff nerally in 
a great meaſure left — 4 4 
door may more eaſily be found for a new 
el. Formerly one, or perhaps two ge- 
neral battles, would end «a diſpute ; now 


whole campaigns paſs ſometimes almoſt with- |, 


out à ſkirmiſh, - The art of war is —— 
10 dretgular ſcienes: if a General 2 
on the defenſive gain(, anc; 

wy 6158 wp as\ a' great man; a C 
ha was — end w —.— 
-- mh is now eſteemed raſhnefs : every Ge- 
neral is not a Peterborough, nor every Ad- 
miral a Blake; Many who think themſelves 
poſſeſſed of great political abilities, have cla- - 
fioured, that the articles of the next treaty 
with France ought, for the nation's » 
ſecurity, to be fettled ia the Houſe ee 
mon, and have pretended we ſhall b bass that 

means have a peace to the general ſatis | 


gat ence en 


1 maſt beg leave to differ i in opinion from 
e. able Gentlemen op that for G 
Hs. 0 


x Firſt; 1 is 3 1 bruncts ef cho 


Royal prevogative, to s ws and peace, 
Secondly, 


( 460 
Secondly, Tho' all the members of the 
honeſt houſe of Commons are men, and good 
Britons, they may not all prove wiſe. 


Thirdiy, Such a procedure would occa- 
ſion very long and unneceſſary en 


2 an addi. 


Fourthly, It would be too 


5 tion to the power of that Honourable Houſe, | 


Fifthly, France would not, in all probs- 
bility, chuſe to treat in that manner, by which 
means peace might be poſtponed. 


| Sixthly and laſtly, The Houſe of Com- 
. mons themſelves have doubtleſs fo good an 
opinion, and approve ſo much of our happy 
conſtitution, as by law eſtabliſhed, that they 


would not wiſh for a change in any part of it, 


n it ſhould increaſe their own power. 


Why ſhould we deſire to deprive his Ma- 


. jeſty of any part of his royal prerogative ? The 
executive power ſhould. always be in the 
hands of the crown; no gaod Engliſhman 
would, I dare ſay, defire the King of Great 
Britain to be in the ſame condition of reſtraint 
as his Swediſh Majeſty now is; yet ſuch would 
nearly be the caſe, if the power of making 
peace: and war were taken from the crown. If 

03 we 
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we would wiſh to continue a free people, we 
muſt ſupport the dignity and conſequence of 
our Kings. Denmark has afforded us'an 
example of what is in the power of the bulk 
of a nation to do, if they think their liberty, - 


and the common rights they ought to enjoy 
with the reſt of mankind, invaded, and find 
their King by a defect in the laws unable to 
relieve them. Let us then be content with 
our preſent ſtate of government, which all 
Europe acknowledges to be moſt excellent. 


Ig treating with an enemy, there are many 
things, wyhich ought at leaſt during the nego- 


tiation to be kept ſecret. I acknowledge, 
that every member of the Houſe is in the 


ſtricteſt ſenſe of the word honeſt, and a true 


friend to his country; no view of intereſt could 
prompt any of them to vote againſt their 
conſciences in favour of the enemy. French 


gold would loſe its accuſtomed power, were 


it offered, to any of our repreſentatives ; bur 
tho they have without doubt all of them 
good hearts, it is'no reaſon but what ſome 


of them may not have quite ſo good heads. 


I never yet heard that a good underſtanding 
was a neceſſary qualification for a man to fit 
in that honourable aſſembly ; we may there- 
fore ſafely ſay, they are not, as particulars, all 
wile ; and if fo, the one who is deficient, may 
very innocently ſpeak that without the houſe, 

which 


9 


Es . 
which ought not to be uttered but in St. Ste⸗ 


phen's chapel. In fact, the houſe of Commons 
is not a place to tranſact an affair that requixes 
. ſecrecy. | Another objection is, that as every 
article of the treaty muſt or at leaſt ſhould be 


debated in a full houſe, if it is debated there 


at all, the deſays that would thereby be occa- 
ſioned are inconceivable ; ſo as, in my opinion, 


to render it almoſt an impracticable attempt. 


To have the houſe of Commons interfere 
improperly in making a peace, would be a 


very dangerous precedent ; ſome future aſſem- 
bly might expect to have the power of mak: 


ing war like wiſe, and if that were to happen, 
we need not ſay who would be kings of Eng : 
land. And beſides all this, it is much to be 
doubted, whether the King of France would 
treat in this manner. Kings are accuſtomed 

to adjuſt thoſe matters with Kings, without 
their ſubjects interfering, unleſs by a ſubſe- 
quent approbation. I am far from ſtanding 
up for any thing that in the leaſt tends 0 
give the King an abſolute power over his ſub- 
jects; yet ſhould I be almoſt as un willing 
that he ſhould be re trenched in any article of 


power he now poſſeſſes. The ſeveral parts 


of the Royal prerogative are certainly the 

moſt beautiful gemsof the cron; they make 
. our King reſpected abroad, and ſupport his 
dignity and. conſequence at home. We 11 
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fiot take away one of theſe gems without ſul 
lying all that remain; a vacuum would too 
plainly appeat, and the beautiful regularity 
6f their diſpofition be entirely ſpoilt : but 
there is in truth little occaſion to make uſe of 
any arguments in this matter; for the gen- 
tlemen that compoſe that : honourable aflem - 
bly are too much friends to their country, to 
wiſh it ſhould' come before them. They 


dre well acquainted with the excellence of 


our preſent happy conſtitution, and know 


that the power annexed to the three branches 


of the government is truly proportioned to 
what each requires to make the nation hap- 
py: Why ſhould we imagine they wiſh ſuch 
an encreaſe in their power, as might in the 


end prove deſtructive to their being as a par- 


liament, as well as to the libettics of the 
whole nation ? 8 | | 


We are told that the Spaniards threaten to 
invade Portugal, if it does not declare in theic 
favour; and that a large body of forces are 


ordered by his Catholic Majeſty, to march to 


the frontiers for that purpoſe. Moſt proba- 
blythis enterpriſe will not be carried into ex- 
ecution, at leaſt, for the prefent ; but if his 
moſt Faithfal Majeſty's dominions ſhould be 
invaded, it is certainly incumbent on us to 
give him a powerful aſſiſtance. Spain has 

H long 
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long looked on Portugal with a very jealous 


eye; ſheeſteems it ſtill as a rebellious pro- 
vince, that has ſhaken. off the yoke of its 
| lawful Sovereign. The court of Spain can- 
not with ſincerity allow the houſe of Bra- 
ganza to have any title 'to that crown, and 
has, of a long time, only waited for a proper 
opportunity to declare publickly its ſentiments 
on that head. It is not very improbable, but 
in the Bourbon family-compa& there was a 
| ſecret article, whereby France engaged to 
aſſiſt Spain in annexing the kingdom of Por- 
tugal to the Caſtilian crown. This appears 
the more likely to be. the caſe, by. the ru- 
mour ſpread immediately after the declara- 
tion of war with Spain, that Portugal was 
to be invaded: by them: and this ſeems 
Indeed at firſt to have been their intention ; 
and if their ſentiments are in that reſſ 
altered, it is perhaps owing to their find- 
ing themſelves not quite in a condition to 
be ſo formidable as they expected. 


His Catholic Majeſty, had he acted with 
common prudence, might certainly, with 
great propriety, have taken on himſelf the 
title of general mediator of the peace of Eu- 
rope. This would indeed have been an ho- 
nour to him; but the natural partiality he had 
to his couſin of France muſt ſhew itſelf on all 
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occaſions, by which he made himſelf * 
for the character of mediator, where impar- 
tiality is the firſt requiſite. He has now drawn 
on himſelf a truly formidable enemy; for I 
may venture to ſay, Britain was never ſo 

owerful, or eſteemed of Juch conſequence 
in Europe, as ſhe is at this time. The little 
trade which was ſeen ſtirring in the Spaniſh 
ports, mult of courſe be ruined in a ſhort 
ſpace of time; and notwithſtanding their being, 
as ſome of my countrymen have been pleaſed 
to ſay, poſſeſſed of ſo numerous and ſtrong a 


fleet, they will for the future find it a very 


difficult matter to get home their Plate and 
regiſter 'ſhips ; and if theſe fail them, they 
mult of neceſſity ſoon make peace with us on 
our own terms; for the Spaniards are not, as I 
have already (aid, ſupported by their internal 
conſequence, ſtrength and riches : their trea- 
ſury is in the Indies, and it is after many 
months hazard that it comes to be of any uſe 
to them. Should the Spaniards, however, 
keep to their firſt reſolution of invading Por- 
tugal, (for I will not imagine this Jaſt king- 
dom can be ſo blind to its intereſis as to de- 
clate in their favour againſt England) con- 
fidering the advantages that accrue to both 
nations from the trade that is carried on be- 
tween Liſbon and London, we ought for our 
own ſakes to do all we reaſonably can to pro- 
H 2 te 
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tect them from ſo near an enemy. Perhaps 
we could not find a much better way of car- 
rying on a land war with Spain, than in con- 
junction with his Portugueſe Majeſty. Por- 
tugal is rich in bullion, and it would be a 
great increaſe to the trade of this kingdom, 
were we, on ſuch an occaſion, to ſupply them 
with all their arms, ammunition and military 
ſtores; and it would be well worth their 
while to buy them of the Engliſh, as they 
could not at home make them either ſo ex- 
peditiouſiy or ſo cheap. We have before 
no maintained an army to great advantage 
in Portugal, and many at preſent in this city 
have in their youth ſerved there. Spain is 
only ſtrong on the frontiers of Portugal, when 
compared with the enemy they have there to 
cope with; but were the Portugueſe joined hy 
a ſtrong body of Engliſh forces, the difficul- 
ties they would have to encounter in entering 
Spain on that fide, would not be very for- 
midable; and when they were once entered, 
it would be far from impoſſible, to make the 
enemy's country the ſeat of the war as long 
as it laſted, This would be attacking them in 
a tender part; for, as I have ſaid before, the 
Spaniards are by no means in a condition to 
ſupport a war carried on in the bowels of 
their kingdom. The anſwer the King of Por- 
tugal is faid lately to have given the Spaniſh 
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court, is ſpirited and p 


* him to depart from the neutrality 
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roper. The Caſtilian 
Monarch deſired to know what part Portu- 
gal intended to take in the new war? To this 
his Moſt Faithful Majeſty replied, © That 
© he had no cauſe of quarrel either with 


Spain or England, therefore intended to 


* preſerve a ſtrict neutrality ; —_— 
te his ports would be open both to Engliſh 
* and Spaniſh ſhips, provided they conform- 


«ed to the proper laws and cuſtoms : but 


* that if either power attempted to incroach 
« on his rights of ſovereignty, by obliging 
he would 
te wiſh to preſerve, he ſhould repel force by 
* force, and appeal to all Europe for the in- 
F juſtice that was done him.” This was an 
anſwer worthy a wiſe King, as his Majeſty of 
Portugal is ſaid to be: he wiſhes not to in- 
volve his ſubjects in a war which they would 
not be well able alone to ſupport, and is of 
opinion, that nothing but a juſt cauſe ought 
to prompt him to declare war againſt the 
neighbouring ſtates. 


| If, after all, Spain ſhould attack the Portu- 
eſe, it is certainly incumbent on us to afford 


them all poſſible aſſiſtance. The Spaniards 


will make their being partial to the Engliſh a 

pretence for the quarrel, and it can never be 

far the intereſt of Portugal to be at _— 
Witt 
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with us, as the trade ſhe carries on with Great 


Britain is of more real conſequence and ad- 
vantage to her, than what ſhe has with the 
world beſides. This the King of Portugal is 
very ſenſible of, this it is that makes him cau- 
tious of giving the Engliſh cauſe of offence; 
this it is, that makes the Spaniards meditate 
an attack on his dominions. The conſum 

tion of Britiſh manufactures in the kingdom 
of Portugal is indeed great, particularly in the 


woollen way, inſomuch, that, notwithſtanding 
the immenſe quantity of wines we annually 


import from thence, the ballance of trade is 
very conſiderably in our favour ; and what 
makes it more particularly advantageous to 


us is, that it is chiefly carried on in Britiſh 


bottoms, conſequently muſt be a nurſery for 
a number of good ſeamen. On theſe: ac- 


counts it is well worth while for the Portu- 


gueſe to ſtand the attack of Spain, rather than 
loſe their trade with England ; and, on the 
other hand, Great Britain cannot do better 


than by affording them aſſiſtance; protect 


Portugal againſt her old, and perhaps, till 
implacable enemies. This will, I venture to 
ſay, be our ſcheme of policy, and by this 
means we may with all probability ſoon re+ 
" duce our new, but haughty enemies. 
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| Guadaloup has been ſome time conquered, 
and Martinico is of late added to the Britiſh 
dominions: But will the great increaſe which 
theſe conqueſts ought to occaſion in the im- 
port of ſugars, leſſen its price? No; for, 
fince we have been in poſſeſſion of Guada- 
loup, ſugars are much dearer than they were. 
Who then enjoy the benefit of this acqueſt of 


dominions? We cannot ſay the public; 


becauſe, beſides paying a number of new 
taxes to ſupport the expence of the expedi- 
tions, we now give a large adyance in price 
for ſugar, which is almoſt become one of the 
neceſſaries of life, ſo frequent is its uſe, and 
this notwithſtanding the number of our ſu- 
gar-plantations muſt be by theſe conqueſts ſo 
much increaſed. If theſe iſlands are intended 


to be given up when we have a peace, it is 


perhaps no bad policy to keep up the ſugar in 
this manner; for it might be of troubleſome 
conſequence, were the public made acquainted 
at how cheap a rate they might be ſupplied 
with that uieful commodity. I have been 
credibly informed, that great quantities . of 
French ſugars have been imported into Lon- 
don as the produce of our own iſlands. The 
French planters, fay they, fell much cheaper 


than ours ; -therefore the adventurers in 


that branch of trade have a large and cer- 
tain profit. Need we then wonder that the 
French 
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French ſügar iſlands were in 2 dourihlag 


- Nate, when they could find an Engliſh 
market for their ſtaple commodity ? But is it 
not a ſhameful inattention in ſome perſons or 


other in power, that the beſt and richeſt 


lands in ſome of our iſlands ſhould be mo- 
nopoliſed and kept uncultivated by an incon- 
fiderable number of rich Planters ? Should 
not greater encouragement be given to new 
ſettlers, and ſuch Proprietors as have more 
land than they can cultivate, be obliged to 
let it at a moderate quit- rent? Might not 

the number of ſugar- works in our iſlands be 
to great national advantage encreaſed? Would 
not the temperature of the air in the iſlarids 
be. much altered for the better, were the 
lands more cultivated and improved ? I know 
it will be urged, that it would be an en- 


croachment on the liberty of the ſubject, to 


oblige any one to let lands they chuſe to keep 
in their own hand: but the good of par- 
ticulars is always to give way to the good of 
the public in general. Monopolies are nevet 
encouraged in a well-regulated common- 
wealth; why then ſhould this, which is ſo 
grand a ſpecies of monopoly, be petmitted to 
exiſt ? We are every day encloſing our com- 
mon lands and waſte grounds in England, 
to the evident loſs of many poor cottagers, 
and ſome of the yeomanry who are a 
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of ſmall plots of ground, and thereby en- 


titled to an extenſive right of commonage. 


Is not the liberty and property of theſe men 
full as precious to thetn us the liberty and 

property of any rich Planter whatever? Man 

teaſons might be alledged in favour of theſe 
net y ſugar - works propoſed to be made in out 
Wands ; but can we mention any thing that 
will convince us of the neceſſity of this mea- 
ſure, more than the ſtate in which Martinics 
was found when our troops took poſſeſſion 
of it? It is notorious, there was ſcarcely - 
any ſugars to be met with on the iſland. This 

was not owing to any hurricane or bad ſea- 
ſons; neither did the Dutch buy them up; 

for St. Euſtatia was likewiſe quite bare of 
this commodity; and we very well know, 


little or no ſugar got laſt year to France from 
that iſland : what then are we to conclude ? 


May we not venture to ſay, that the whole 
laſt year's produce found its way to an Eng- 
liſh market; perhaps by the way of Gua- 
daloup? Is it not a known fact, that we 
have for many years paſt taken off annually 
a great quantity of the French ſugars? If the 
demand at the Engliſh market is fo great, 
and increaſes daily, as in truth it does, would 
it not be a great ſaving to the nation, were 
we entirely ſupplied with that commodity by 
the increaſed produce of our own iſlands ? 


3 
Might not the neutral iſlands be planted, 
if good ground were wanting? Ought we 


not to do our utmoſt to prevent the 


ballance in trade being ſo great in fa- 
vour of France, as in time of peace in 
truth it is? Have we not great reaſon to 
think it is the trade carried on with Britiſh 
ſubjects, that has made the French ſugar- 
iſlands be now in ſo flouriſhing a ſtate? Did 
we ever, till the breaking out of this war, think 


either Guadaloup or Martinico worth attack-' 


ing? Was it not in general imagined till 
lately, that the French ſugar-trade was tri- 
fling, and of little conſequence ? Has not that 
trade, and the Newfoundland fiſhery, been the 
chief nurſeries to ſupply their navy with ſea- 
men ? As the conſumption of ſugar in France 
is ſmall, would not their ſettlements of courſe 
decline, were, we wholly to ſupply ourſelves 
with that uſeful commodity ? If land were 
wanting in the Weſt Indies, do we not know 
that ſugar might to great advantage 'be made 
in our moſt ſouthern colonies of America, 
was the planting of canes there properly en- 
couraged ? If ſome ſugar was made in North 
America, would it not, without any other 
compulſion, oblige our ſugar-planters in their 


own defence to cultivate all the land they 


have proper for their purpoſe ? This is not 


invading either their liberties or properties, 
neither 
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neither would they have any right to com- 
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lain. I ſhall defer ſaying more on this ſub- 
ject till another opportunity: What I have al- 
ready faid is to be looked upon rather as ſcat- 
tered ſentiments, than digeſted ideas ; rather a 
conyeyance of the thoughts of very 2 


of my honeſt countrymen, than an oppoſi- 


tion to any particular ſyſtem or ſcheme of 


government. The arguments are drawn either 


from known facts, or probable conjectures; 


and if all do not think with me, ſtill they 


ought not to condemn me. It is the duty 
of every member of a commonwealth to pro- 


poſe any thing he imagines may tend to pro- 


mote the national intereſt, and leave it to 


thoſe who are acquainted with the ſecret 
ſprings of government, to chuſe whatever is 


moſt convenient and proper for the preſent 
juncture. This has been my principal mo- 


tive in publiſhing this tract. If any of the 
hints are adopted by thoſe in power, and 


ſhould ſucceed, I ſhall be much pleaſed; and 
enjoy an inward ſatisfaction that cannot eaſi- 


ly be equalled, Who would not wiſh to have 


it in his power to ſerve his country? 


FINIS. 
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